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has hitherto been confounded with the typical A. oweni. 
This form differs from A. oweni in its much larger size (being 
quite as big as A. australis), in its comparatively very small 
bill, and in the heavy black bars on the feathers. I propose 
to call this Apteryx occidentalis, a subspecies of A. oweni. 

“So far I consider we shall be justified in accepting the 
following as a complete list of the species of Apleryx as at 
present known :— 


«A. australis, Shaw. South Island. 
A. lawryi, sp. nov. Stewart Island. 
A. mantelli, Bartl. North Island. 
A. oweni, Gould. East coast, South Island. 
A. oweni occidentalis, subsp. n. North Island, and west 
coast, South Island. l 
A. haasti, Potts. Central South Island and west of the 
North Island. 
A. maximus, Verr. (sp. dub.). South Island.” 


LIl.— Notices of recent Ornithological Publications. 
[Continued from p. 463.] 


87. Barboza du Bocage on the Birds of Angola. 


[Additions et Corrections à ‘Tl'Ornithologie Angola? Par J. V. 
Barboza du Bocage. Jorn. Sci. Math. Phys. e Nat. Lisboa, 2* ser. no. viii. 
p. 248, e no. ix. p. 6, 1893.) 


Since the publication of the ‘Ornithologie ď’Angola’ in 
1881, the well-known collector M. Anchieta has not ceased 
to send specimens from various localities of the interior 
of that country to the Lisbon Museum. M. Barboza 
du Bocage now gives us the corrections and additions to his 
work, necessitated by the receipt of these collections and 
in other ways. They relate to about 70 species, of which 
Scoptelus anchiete and Nectarinia gadowi are now described 
as new. A single example of the Black Stork (Ciconia nigra) 
from Angola is recorded. 
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88. Bryden on South-African Birds. 


[Gun and Camera in Southern Africa; a year of wanderings in 
Bechuanaland, the Kalahari Desert, and the Lake River country, Ngami- 
land, with notes on Colonization, Natives, Natural History, and Sport. 
By H. Anderson Bryden. 8vo. London: Stanford, 1893.] 


The author of ‘Kloof and Karroo’—a well-known autho- 
rity on sporting in South Africa—after a stay of some 
months in Bechuanaland in 1890, made a grand hunting-tour 


northwards across the Kalahari Desert to the banks of the 
Botleth River. Mr. Bryden’s narrative contains constant 
references to birds, and whole chapters devoted to Natural 
History. At a salt-pan near Morokweng, in the South 
Kalahari, he met with Zgialitis (ricollaris, “ that tiny Plover 
known up-country as the ‘ Sea-cow bird, from its habit of 
constantly attending the hippopotamus.” “Many kinds of 


> he says, “have some special attendant 


African game,’ 
feathered friends, who free them of parasites, gently titillate 
their skins, and warn them of danger.” 

Further north, near Kolobeng, Mr. Bryden entered the 
range of one of the most peculiar of the Touracous, known 
to the natives as the “ Movchooey” or “ Mukuey,’ and to 
naturalists as Schizorhis concolor. This bird, which is 
noticeable by its unrelieved, dull, drab colouring, its long 
tail, elevated cockatoo-like crest, and harsh sereaming ery, 
is common in North Bechuanaland, and especially so among 
the great trees on the banks of the Crocodile River. Its 
startling, human-like cry is said to be very remarkable. 

On the Botletli River, which was then in flood, the 
travellers were able to feast their cyes “on a scene of 
ineredible charm, acres upon acres of water all black with 
waterfowl.” These and the other birds of Ngamiland are 
described in a special chapter. Another chapter is devoted 
to the “ game-birds” of Bechuanaland—Guinea-fowls, Fran- 
colins, Bustards, Quails, and Sand-Grouse. It is interesting 
to learn that even in this newly-acquired territory game-laws 
have been enacted for the preservation of these birds during 
the breeding-season. 
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89. Elliot’s ‘Monograph of the Pittidee.’ 


[A Monograph of the Péttid@, or Family of Ant-Thrushes. By D. G. 
Elliot, F.R.S.E. &e. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Part I. 
Folio, Quaritch: London, 1893. | 

Mr. D. G. Elliot has issued. the iirst part of the mem 
edition of the ‘Monograph of the Pittidæ, the preparation 
of which we have already announced (Ibis, 1892, p. 580). 
The first edition was issued in 1863, so that many additions 
have to be made to it. 

The following ten species are described and figured :— 


Eucichla gurneyi. Eucichla schwanerit. 

Pitta moluccensis. Pitta oatesi. 
maxima. angolensis. 
venusta. arcuata. 
rosenbergi. -— sordida. 


Four of these plates are newly drawn by Mr. W. Hart, 
the others are reproduced from the old stones. As regards 
the nomenclature of these birds, we are pleased to find that 
Mr. Elliot has come round so far as to employ Pitta and 
Fucichla as the two principal generic terms. We could have 
wished that as regards the specific appellations he had also 
followed the lead of the ‘ British Museum Catalogue.’ To 
call a bird, which does not occur in the Moluccas, “ moluc- 
censis,” seems very objectionable. Nor does it appear by any 
means certain, in spite of Lord Tweeddale’s arguments 
(Trans. Zool. Soc. ix. 188), that Turdus sordidus of P. L. S. 
Miller was based on what we prefer to call Pitta atricapilla. 
Miiller’s name is, in our opinion, void for uncertainty, as well 
as Inappropriate. 


90. Fisher on the Hawks and Owls of the United States. 


[The Hawks and Owls of the United States in their relation to 
Agriculture, Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Ornithologist, by A. K. Fisher, M.D., Assistant Ornithologist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, division Ornithology and Mammology. 
Bulletin No. 3. 8vo. Washington, 1893.] 


We have been much pleased with this volume and with 
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its beautiful illustrations, and can cordially recommend it to 
all lovers of birds. Dr. Fisher and his fellow-experts have 
examined the actual contents of the stomachs of about 2700 
specimens of the Diurnal and Nocturnal Birds of Prey of 
the United States. “The result proves that a class of birds 
commonly looked upon as enemies to the farmer, and indis- 
criminately destroyed whenever occasion offers, really rank 
as his best friends, and, with few exceptions, should be pre- 
served and encouraged to take up their abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of his home. Only six of the 73 species of Hawks 
and Owls of the United States are injurious, and of these 
three are so extremely rare that they need hardly be con- 
sidered.” 

That Owls are amongst the most beneficial of birds has 
long been a doctrine taught by all ornithologists, though its 
truth is by no means yet allowed by English gamekeepers. 
Dr. Fisher’s volume, which we owe to the energetic action 
of our friend Dr. C. Hart Merriam, clearly shows that the 
majority of Ilawks belong to the same category. Many of 
the species, in the United States at least, destroy noxious 
insects in enormous quantities, and there can be little doubt 
that the same is the case in Europe. In the western prairies 
flocks of Buzzards (Buteo swainsoni) congregate wherever 
grasshoppers and crickets abound. Dr. Merriam has esti- 
mated “ that at least 200 grasshoppers are consumed daily by 
one Buzzard; and, in the course of a month, a flock of about 
165 individuals, which is a small estimate of the number 
actually seen together in various localities feeding upon 
grasshoppers, will destroy 1,000,000 adult insects—a_ benefit 
to agriculture which no farmer can fail to appreciate.” 

In spite of these and other similar facts, the State of 
Colorado some years since “ passed a bounty-act which 
included these birds. As a result, thousands of grasshopper- 
eating Hawks were destroyed at the expense of the State— 
an expense by no means to be estimated by the number of 
dollars paid out as blood-moncy; for if the destruction be 
carried far enough, and the birds of prey actually extermi- 
nated, there is every reason to believe that sooner or later 

282 
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one of the consequences will be another grasshopper- 
plague.” 

Of the 2690 stomachs of Accipitres and Striges examined 
in the preparation of this volume, 169 (only) contained the 
remains of poultry and game-birds; 463 remains of other 
birds; 966 those of mice; 397 those of other mammals, and 
not less than 623 insect-remains only. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in North America mice and insects form the prin- 
cipal food of both Hawks and Owls, and that (with the 
exception perhaps of the Sparrow-Ilawks and their allies) 
these birds deserve the most kindly protection instead of 
the destruction too often meted out to them. 


91. Fisher on the Birds of the Death-Valley Expedition. 

[North-American Fauna. No. 7. The Death-Valley Expedition—a 
Biological Survey of parts of Califurnia, Nevada, Arizona, and Utah. 
Part ii. Art. 1. Report on Birds. By A. KX. Fisher, M.D. Washington, 
1893. | 

Death-Valley is a remarkable elongated depression in 
Southern California, near the borders of Nevada, which 
extends some 135 miles from north to south, and, at its 
lowest point, attains a depth of 480 feet below the sea-level. 
Dr. Merriam and a party of naturalists explored this valley 
and the adjoining districts in 1891, and the present volume 
contains most of the special reports on the results, the 
general report and that on the Mammals being not yet 
ready for issue. 

The “species and subspecies” of birds, of which examples 
were obtained during this expedition, were 290 in number, 
on which many interesting ficld-notes are given. In Death- 
Valley itself 78 species were noticed, amongst which the 
White-throated Swift (Aeronautes melanoleucus) was “ com- 
mon” atone locality “in April and June.” Other noteworthy 
species in the list are Dryobates scalaris bairdi, Calypte coste, 
Spizella atrogularis (found breeding in the Coso Mountains), 
and Harporhynchus lecontei. Leucosticte tephrocotis was 
discovered nesting abundantly in the Southern Sierra and 
White Mountains, where it is a“ common summer resident.” 
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92. Hatch on the Birds of Minnesota. 


[First Report of the State Zoülogist, accompanied with Notes on the 
Birds of Minnesota, by Dr. P. L. Hatch.—Ilenry F. Nachtrieb, State 
Zoölogist. 8vo. Minneapolis, 1892.] 

The States of America are following the lead of the 
counties of England, and will soon each have their volume 
on their native birds. That for the great Western State of 
Minnesota is now before us, kindly forwarded by Mr. Henry 
F. Nachtrieb, the “State Zoologist,” from Minneapolis. It 
has been prepared by Dr. P. L. Hatch, who has for some 
years been engaged in collecting notes on the subject. To 
these notes the specific characters of each species are added. 
The nomenclature and arrangement are those of the 


ATOU. 
93. Helms on the Birds of South Greenland. 


fOrnithologiske Iagttagelser fra Arsukfjorden, Sydgrönland. Af O. 
Helms. Vidensk. Naturh. Foren. i Kjöbenh. 1892, p. 221.] 

These notes were made by Mr. Helms during a thirteen 
mouths’ residence at Ivigtut, on the Arsuk Fiord, in South 
Greenland, from April 1890 to June 1891. They are 
supplemented with those of Dr. Th. Krabbe, who stayed at 
the neighbouring station of Arsuk from August 1889 to 
October 1890. They relate to +4 species, of which only 7 
are Passeres. 


94. Hudson’s ‘ Birds in a Village.’ 


(Birds in a Village. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. 8vo. London: 
1893. Chapman and Hall.] 

Under this title Mr. Hudson gives us another volume of his 
charming essays on themes more or less connected with bird- 
life, the principal article containing an account of the birds 
observed in a “rustic village, not more than twenty-five 
minutes’ walk from a small station, only one hour from 
London,” to which he retreated in the summer of last year. 
Some of the smaller articles are reprinted from well-known 
periodicals. They will all be read with pleasure, not only 
because of the subjects spoken of, but also on account of 
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their pure and excellent diction and the many strange fancies 
involved in them. But in spite of Mr. Hudson’s admiration 
(sec p. 76), we must continue to regard the Greenfinch as 
an emphatically “dull” bird, and to prefer the lively Wood- 
Pigeon, which he stigmatizes, most unfairly in our opinion, 
as a “dismal croaker” (p. 101). 


95. Keeler on the Colours of Birds. 


[Evolution of the Colours of North-American Land Birds. By Charles 
A. Keeler. 8vo. San Francisco: 1893, Pp. 361; 17 plates. Occasional 
Papers of the Californian Ac. of Sci. no. ili. | 

This is, no doubt, a valuable contribution towards our 
knowledge of an obscure and little-discussed subject, “written 
more with the hope of stimulating thought and inciting 
research” than with the expectation of reaching definite 
results. The problems, indeed, of sexual coloration are, in 
our opinion, hardly ripe for settlement ; here, as elsewhere 
in matters relating to animal coloration, the facts have been 
altogether outstripped by the theorics. It is, however, most 
useful to do as Mr. Keeler has done—to give a gencral 
account of the facts and theories relating to a particular 
group. In these days of necessary specialism no one head 
can possibly carry cnough facts to give an impartial and 
thoroughly well-informed survey of the colour-phenomena 
of the entire animal kingdom. The whole subject, too, has 
been approached more from the speculative and less from 
the physiological side than ought to have been the case. 
Dr. Sauermann’s remarkable experiments (duly quoted by 
our author) on feeding white fowls with the colourig-matter 
of cayenne pepper showed conclusively that the colour was 
not uniformly absorbed by the feathers, but that there was 
a distinct selective process, certain parts of the body only 
becoming tinged. This naturally suggests that other factors 
than natural selection may operate im producing patches 
and spots in other birds, which have been hitherto set down 
to “ protective resemblance,’ “mimicry,” &c. The onus 
probandi, moreover, does not entirely he with those who 
look with more or less concealed scepticism upon the appli- 
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cation of one universal key to the unlocking of all the secrets 
of animal colorations. In the meantime we cordially welcome 
an honest discussion of the subject, accompanied with nume- 
rous valuable facts. 


96. Lorenz’s Ornithological Excursion to the Lower Danube. 


[Bericht über cine ornithologische Excursion an die untere Donau. 
Von Dr, Ludwig Lorenz v. Liburnau. Ann. d. k. k. naturh. Hofmuseums, 
vil. p. 135.] 


Dr. L. Lorenz v. Liburnau gives us an interesting account 
of his ornithological excursion to the Lower Danube in May 
and June last year, Ie started with his companions from 
Apatin (a day and a half below Vienna by steamer) in two 
large boats on May 10th, passed the “Iron Gates” on 
May 21st, and Widdin on the 25th. On the 27th May the 
great breeding-colony of aquatic birds on the island of 
Bistrizal, in Roumania, was reached. Here Ibises (Plegadis 
falcinellus), Herons of several species, Spoonbills, Black 
Kites, and various Ducks were found breeding in abundance. 
On the lst of June another breeding-plaee on the island of 
Katnovoe, in Roumania, was discovered; here, besides the 
Herons and other usual birds, was found a colony of Phala- 
crocorax pygmeus. On June 10th Silistria was reached, and 
Czernavoda, where the voyage ended, on the 12th. Besides 
the above-mentioned breeding-places, numerous other smaller 
ones were visited, and ornithological observations are inter- 
spersed throughout the paper. Sawicola pleschanka (= S. leu- 
comela, K. & Bl.) was met with near Rasova. 


97. Meyer on a new Subspecies of Goura. 


[Goura beccarii huonensis, n. subsp. Von A. B. Meyer. Ornith. 
Jahresb. 1893, p. 65.] 


Dr. A. B. Meyer distinguishes the form of Crowned 
Pigeon of the Victoria group that occurs in Huon Gulf, 
Eastern New Guinea, as G. beccarii huonensis (cf. Salvad. 


Cat. Buaxi. p- 625). 
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98. A. Newton and Gadow s ‘ Dictionary of Birds? 

[A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton, assisted by Hans Gadow : 
with Contributions from Richard Lydekher, Charles S. Roy, and Robert 
W. Shufeldt. PartI. London: A. & C. Black, 1893.] 

Those who are acquainted with the ornithological essays 
hidden away in the mighty series of volumes which consti- 
tute the ninth edition of the ‘Eneyclopiedia Britannica’? will 
rejoice at the opportunity now afforded to them of securing 
a new and augmented edition of these excellent treatises in 
a uniform and portable shape. Taking these articles as a 
foundation, Prof. Newton “has tried, first to modify them 
into something like continuity, so far as alphabetical arrange- 
ment will admit, and next to supplement them by the inter- 
ealation of a much greater number, be they short or long, to 
serve the same end.” Of these additions Prof. Newton, in 
his preface, calls special attention to those furnished by 
Dr. Gadow, which, as he correctly states, “bring up the 
anatomical portion of the subject to a level previously 
unattained,? and which will be of very great assistance to 
the many enquiring ornithologists who have not paid special 
attention to ornithotomy. 

Numerous well-exceuted woodcuts illustrate the Dictionary, 
amongst which will be observed a number of the products of 
Swaimson’s facile pencil, borrowed from his Classification of 


” which 


Birds? In the map of ‘ Zoo-geographical Regions, 
is prefixed to the volume, we regret to see the Nearetie and 
Palearctic Regions united under the title of “ Holarctic.” 
This is a concession to the exaggerated deductions of certain 
recent American writers which we cannot approve, and which 
may be refuted from their own statistics. 

The completion of the Dictionary will be looked for with 
anxiety by all those interested in the study of birds. 


99. E. Newton and Gadow on Fossil Birds’ Bones from 
Mauritius. 

[On additional Bones of the Dodo and other Extinct Birds of Mauritius 
obtained by Mr. Théodore Sauzier. By Sir Edward Newton, K.CALG,, 
F.S., CAAS., ad Pane Gadow, PWD. OLA, PRS. 2.5. “Tee 
Zool, Soc. vol. xiii. p. 281.] 
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Renewed explorations of the celebrated “ Mare aux 
Songes”? in Mauritius, carried on under the direction of 
Mr. Théodore Sauzicr, have resulted in the discovery of a 
considerable number of bones of the Dodo and other birds, 
which have been sent to the Muscum of the University of 
Cambridge for determination. The remains previously 


> were those of the large 


obtained in the “ Mare aux Songes’ 
extinct Parrot, Lophopsittacus mauritianus, of an extinct 
species of Astur, of Ardea garzetta, Aphanapteryx broecki, 
and Fulica mewtoni. Besides these, Lones of a Flamingo 
have also been found (see ‘Ibis, 1866, p. 144). The collec- 
tion now described by Sir E. Newtou and Dr. Gadow con- 
tains not only bones of the above-named birds, but also 
those of a Finch, an Owl, four other species of Heron, a 
Bittern, a Darter, a Gannet, a Goose, a Duck, a Grebe, two 
species of Pigeon ‘one of which is probably the extinet 
Funingus (Alectorenas, nitidissimus), a Water-hen, and two 
Petrels. Of these the authors describe and characterize as 
new, Strive sauzieri, Astur alphousi, Butorides mauritianus, 
Plotus nanus, Sarcidiornis mauritianus, and Anas theodore. 
These remains are illustrated by four plates, oue of which 
(plate xxxvi.) is devoted to the representation of the “ first 
correctly restored and properly mounted skeleton ”? of Didus 
ineptus ever put together. This specimen belongs to the 
Government of Mauritius. 


100. North’s Oological Notes on Australian Birds, 


“Oological Noms. I. Notes on the Nesting-place and Eggs of Hal yon 
sordidus and Cyanorhamphus rayneri. By Alfred J. North, F.L.S. 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, ser. 2, vii. p. 395. | 

The Mangrove Kingfisher of N.W. Australia (Halcyon 
sordidus} was found breeding by Mr. J. A. Boyd, of the 
Herbert River, Queensland, on Hinchinbrook Island, in 
October 1892. The hole was bored in a termites’ nest, 
placed on a branch of a tree 30 feet from the ground, and 
coutained three eggs, white and rounded. Eggs of the Red- 
fronted Parrakeet of Norfolk Island Cyanorhamphus ranj- 
nerij have Ween receutly obtained by Dr. P. H. Metcalfe “from 
the hollow spout of a tree.” They are white and oval. 
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101. Oustalet on Birds from the Congo. 


[Notice préliminaire sur les Collections zoologiques recueillies par 
M. Jean Dybowski dans son expédition à travers le Congo et la région de 
l'Oubangui. 2° partie. Oiseaux. Par E. Oustalet, ‘Le Naturaliste,’ 

é 
Ann. 15, p. 59 (1893).] 


M. Oustalet gives a preliminary account of a collection of 
birds, containing 600 specimens referable to from 150 to 160 
species, made by M. Jean Dybowski during his recent expe- 
dition in Congo-land. M. Oustalet speaks particularly of 
the Accipitres, Striges, and Picariæ in the series, and men- 
tions that it contains a specimen of Lynx pectoralis, as well 
as examples of Zyna torquilla. Specimens of seven species of 
Bucerotidæ were collected. m 


102. Pavesi on a Hybrid Duck. 


[Un Ibrido Naturale di Axas boseas e Chaulelasmus streperus ucciso nel 
Pavese. Pel S. C. Prof. P. Pavesi. Bull. Soc. Veneto-Trentina d. Sci. 
nat. v. no. 3, 1893.] 


Prof. Pavesi describes a female duck obtained at Mezzanino, 
on the Po, and considers it as a hybrid between Anas boschas 
and Chaulelasmus streperus. 


103. Pigotl’s London Birds and other Sketches. 


[ London Birds and London Insects, and other sketches. By T. Digby 
Pigott, C.B. London: Porter, 1892. 1 vol. 8vo.] 


In this volume Mr. Pigott has reprinted a series of essays, 
mainly on his favourite subject of our native birds, recently 
contributed to various Reviews. Besides the feathered 
inhabitants of London, those of the “ Outer Farnes,” the 
Shetlands, the Broads of Norfolk, St. Kilda, and the Dutch 
Water-meadows are portrayed in lively and well-written 
paragraphs, which his brother members of the B.O.U. and 
other ornithologists will read with pleasure. A nominal list 
of the birds noticed at different times in London, mainly 
based upon that published in 1879 by Dr. Edward Hamilton 
(Zoologist, 1879, p. 273), is given in an Appendix. 
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104. Reichenow on the Birds collected by Dr. Stuhlmann 
in East Africa. 


[Die von Herrn Dr. Fr. Stuhlmann in Ostafrika gesammelten Vogel. 


Von Dr. Anton Reichenow. Jahrb. d. Hamburgischen Anstalten, x. 
1893. | 


This is an article on the bird-collections made by Dr. 
Stuhlmann in 1888 and 1859 in Zanzibar, on the opposite 
coast-lands of German East Africa and at Quilimane. 
Dr. Reichenow has already given an account of them in the 
‘ Journal f. Ornithologie’ for 1889, but returns to the subject 
in order to add the collector’s field-notes. The collection 
contained about 800 skins, referable to 170 species, some of 
which are new to the avifauna of Kast Africa. Batis puella, 
sp. nov., is described as the East-African representative of 
B. molitor of S. Africa. It is proposed to unite some 


eight or nine described species wider Dryoscopus major, 
Hartl. 


105. Salvadori’s Catalogue of the Pigeons. 


[Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Volume XXI. Cata- 
logue of the Columbe, or Pigeons, in the Collection of the British 
Museum. By T. Salvadori. 676 pp., 15 coloured plates, 1893. ] 


Of the ‘ Catalogue of Pigeons’ it is sufficient to say, in 
the words of Dr. Giinther’s preface, that the volume is a 
“worthy companion”? to that on the Parrots which pre- 
ceded it. The “ conscientious attention” to details of every 
description renders Count Salvadori’s work most acceptable 
to those who have to put up with the slipshod style of some 
writers of modern days. 

After the elimination of duplicates, the national collection 
of Pigeons nuinbers 7359 specimens. These are referred to 
415 species. But the total number of species of Pigcons 
recognized in the present catalogue is 458, “ besides 27 
of a more doubtful character.” 

As regards the classification of the Columbe, Count 
Salvadori confesses to have experienced much difficulty. 
The Pigeons, absolutely different from all other birds, 
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“ constitute a very homogencous order, which does not admit 
of division into easily definable or sharply defined groups.” 

Having shown that Garrod’s attempt to arrange them 
according to their anatomical structure does not lead to 
satisfactory results, the author reverts to external characters, 
and adopts a system not very different from those propounded 
in 1872 hy Sundevall, and in 1880 by the Editor of this 
Journal ( Ibis,’ 1880, p. 106). Aecording to this plan the 
order Columbæ contains two suborders—Colhunbw and Didi. 
The Columba are divided into five families—Treronide, 
Columbid, Peristeridw, Goundix, and Diduneculidi. 
Calwenas is placed as a subfamily by itself at the cnd of the 
Peristeridie. We are rather of opinion that the full rank of 
a family might have been accorded to this anomalous form. 

The following generic and subgencric terms are proposed 
as new in this volume :— 

Nesenas, gen. nov. Type N. mayeri. 

Oxypelia, gen. nov. Type O. cyanopis. 

Calopelia, gen. nov. Type C. puella. 

Histriophaps, gen. nov. Type H. histrionica. 

Zonophaps, subg. nov. Type Carp. forsteri. 

Cryptophaps, subg. nov. Type Carp. pwcilorrhoa. 

Homopelia, subg. nov. Type Turtur picturatus. 


The following species are deseribed as new, or have new 
names assigned to them :— 
Osmotreron wallacei, from Celebes and the Sula Is. 
Phabotreron occipitalis, from Basilan, Philippine Is. 
Ptilopus smithsonianus, from the Paumotu Is. 
Columba crissalis, from Costa Rica and Veragua. 
Turturena sharpei, from Mt. Elgon, Central Africa. 
incerta, ex patr. ign. 
Macropygia goldiei, from S.E. New Guinea. 
Zenaida yucatanensis, from Yucatan. 
Turtur shelleyi, from Upper White Nile and Niger. 
Geotrygon venezuelensis, from Merida, Venezuela, 
Phiogenas granti, from Aola, Guadaleanar. 
—— albicollis, from Bow Island, Pacific. 
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Coloured figures are given of the following species :— 

Sphenocercus formosa, Osmotreron griscicauda, O. wallacei, 
9. aromatica, O. axillaris, Ptilopus cugenia, Carpophaga 

f > j i ’ Pre 

anothoras, Columba grisea, Cy albipennis, Turturanas dele- 
gorgue, T. sharpei, Chame@pelia buckleyi, Ovypclia cyanopis, 
Phlogenas beccarii, P. granti, P. albicollis, P. erythroptera, 
Leptoptila megalura, Osculatia purpurea, Otidiphaps insularis. 


106. Salvadori on Merula alpestris. 

“Tntenns alla Merula alpestris, Breliin, Nota di Tommaso Salvadori. 
Boll. Mus. Zool. ed Anat. Comp. R. Univers. d. ‘Torino, viii. 1893.] 

Count Salvadori has taken up the question of the two 
forms of the Ring-Ouzel, which Mr. Sechohim discussed in 
this Journal in 1888 (‘ This, 1588, p. 309), especially as 
regards the Italian representatives of this bird. Though 
somewhat embarrassed by the diflienity of finding a sufficient 
series of exactly localized specimens, he has come to the 
conclusion that the northern and southern forms should be 
referred to differeut species, and that the resident species of 
the Alps and Apennines is Merula alpestris, while M. tør- 
quata also occurs in Italy as an autumnal visitant from the 
north. We should rather be disposed to class these birds as 
subspecies— Turdus torguatus typicus and T. lorquatus 
alpestris—as there appear to be intermediate forms, A full 
synonyiny of “ Werula alpestris ? is appended to the article. 


107. Shufeldt on the Position of Chionis. 

[The Chionididee. A Review of the Opinions on the Systematic 
Position of the Family. By R. W. Shufeldt. The Auk, x. p. 158.) 

Dr. Shufeldt reviews at some length the opinions of pre- 
ceding writers as to the correct position of the Sheath- 
bills, but does not deviate from the view expressed in a 
former article (rf. < Ibis, 1802, p. 345) that the Chionidide 


“one of the links among the Plorvers and Gulls,” 


constitute 
and have their “nearest living allies in Lematopus and 


Glareola.”’ 
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108. Shufeldt on Hesperornis. 


[Comparative Osteological Notes on the Extinct Bird Ichthyornis. By 
R. W. Shufeldt. Journ, Anat. & Phys. xxvii. p. 336,] 

Dr. Shufeldt compares the osteology of Sterna and 
Rhynchops with that of Ichthyornis, and comes to the con- 
clusion that on the whole Ichthyornis ‘possesses more in 
common ” with Rhynchops (which he considers should rank 
as a separate family) than with the Sternine. 


109. Swann on the Birds of London. 
[The Birds of London. By I. Kk, Swann. 12mo. London: 1893.) 


This little book is intended to give notices of all the 
species of birds which are known to have occurred more or 
less frequently within a radius of some twelve miles of 
London. An introduction sketches the principal localities 
—Dagenham Lake and Hainhault Forest on the east ; Wan- 
stead Park, where there is still a heronry. On the north 
Kingsbury Reservoir, and on the south Richmond Park 
(with another heronry) and Ashtead Woods are especially 
alluded to. The systematic list contains notes on 221 species 
—a goodly number for a district so densely populated, besides 
several others more or less dubious. 


110. Whitehead on the Exploration of Kina Balu. 


{Exploration of Mount Kina Balu, North Borneo. By John Whitehead. 
With coloured plates and original illustrations. London: Gurney and 
Jackson, 1893. 1 vol. 4to.] 

Before departing on a fresh expedition into the unexplored 
east Mr. Whitchead has done well in giving us full parti- 
culars concerning his previous journey, which lasted from 
1881 to 1888. The great feature of this adventure was the 
ornithological exploration of Kina Balu, with the results of 
which readers of ‘The Ibis’ are already well acquainted. 
They will, however, be interested to learn the experiences 
undergone by Mr. Whitehead in attaining these results, and 
will admire the pertinacity with which, though foiled at first, 
he ultimately carried his plans to a most successful issue. 
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After two unavailing efforts the third start for Kina Balu 
from Labuan was made in January 1887; and this expe- 
dition lasted three months, cight weeks of which were spent 
in bird-collecting among the higher mountain-spurs. Of 
the species of which examples were obtained on this occasion 
18 were new to science; and amongst these was the magni- 
ficent Calyptomera whiteheadi, a life-sized portrait of which, 
together with its nest, forms a frontispiece to the present 
volume. After varying his experiences by a run to Palawan 
(see ‘ Ibis,’ 1888, p. 38), Mr. Whitehead started in December 
1887 for his final expedition to Kina Balu, an account of 
which occupies his eighth and ninth chapters. The exact 
summit of the mountain being an inaccessible rock, the 
highest point reached by Mr. Whitehead was 13,525 feet, 
on February 11th, 1888. At elevations of above 7000 feet 
examples of ten new species of birds (four of which have 
been referred to new genera) were collected. The species 
that inhabit the region above 8000 fcet, and do not descend 
much lower, are Cryptolopha trivirgata, Oreoctistes leucops, 
Androphilus accentor, Corythocichla crassa, aud Cuculus 
poliocephalus. Above 10,000 feet only three species were 
noticed—Merula seebohmi, Cettia oreophila, and Chlorocharis 
emilie. l 

We lament the necessity which has compelled the author 
of this volume to issue it in a quarto form, and we fear that 
its size will interfere with its success. At the same time 
the mountain-sketches of Kina Balu are well worthy of 
reproduction on a large scale. We could also wish that a 
better map had been provided than the slight outline sketch 
given in the introduction. Without such assistance it is 
difficult, even for the most experienced geographer, to enter 
into the details of the ascent of Kina Balu and of the ap- 
proaches to that mountain from the sea-coast. 


